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FIGURED deal, consisting of the amber variegated dark parts 
of the wood, associated with the delicate white and softer 
parts, is being introduced into furniture by some of our 
cabinet makers. The wood is simply polished and varnished. 
The application is by no means new, for in the room used for 
cabinet meetings in the Royal Palace at Berlin the woodwork is 
of this material, and so handsome is the effect produced that 
visitors usually suppose tbat it is some fine and rare exotic wood^ 
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WHAT a theme of thought is the undeveloped wealth of 
the earth, comprising hardwoods of the richest and most 
delicate colorings and figurings, mainly destined to perish 
where they grow, countless square miles of fine marbles await- 
ing human artificers to sculpture and polish them, and untold 
wealth in minerals tributary to the hearts. We are reminded of 
the remoteness of the native location of some of these deposits 
by the recent importation of a marble from INTumidia in Africa, 
now being worked up in mantels and applied to wainscotings 
that in the combination of white and yellow cloudings with wavy 
lines of demarcation of light brownish hue, shaded delicately off 
at the edges and forming irregular squares is suggestive 
of Mexican onyx though possessing less translucency. It is a veri- 
table chromatic mesporation. Nature working not with the pen- 
cil but electric currents coursing durable pigments from unknown 
sources, has afforded a marvelous variety in marbles in which this 
country shares. We have cited the above instance to illustrate 
the enterprise of manufacturers in the interests of artistic pro- 
ductions. 
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THE realistic spirit is being pushed further in the direction 
of modelling fruit and vegetable dishes for the table as 
counterparts of what they contain. Art and nature, for 
instance, thus meet in an asparagus dish, consisting of a basket of 
lattice work bearing in relief the peculiar bulb formation and 
upheld by four asparagus stems the heads of which rise above the 
rim. The tinting is an excellent resemblance of nature. A 
potato dish is formed of the stalks and flowers of the plant and 
peas are esconced in the winding tendrils of the plant and 
blossoms and drooping pods. A salt cellar is made up of imita- 
tions in oxidized silver of the stalactites that form so 
abundantly on the roofs of the passages and chambers of salt 
mines. A fruit dish has cherubs posed on the edge dropping 
down, tiny bunches of simulated grapes to others reaching for 
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them from below. Lettuce holders display in circling form the 
ribbed stalks with leafage extremities in quite a naturalistic 
manner. Such artistic productions impart a novel and varied 
appearance to a table. 

IT is a singular fact, that in England there came a time when 
the wainscoting itself of an apartment was considered "mean" 
if not covered with tapestry and painted cloth, although it 
consisted of British oak and polished red fir from Sweden. The 
idea of rich hangings being employed to conceal decoration has 
something humorous about it. Later, in 1216, came the painting 
of wainscots. A record of that time states that the subjects 
were "from sacred and profane history," this, of course, in the 
dwellings of the wealthy. The wainscot usually rose only some 
six feet, and the upper portion of tho wall was a virtual frieze, 
Ibeing "frequently starred with roses whilst the borders were of 
different patterns." Up to 1612, green, red and tawny colors 
were those chiefly used in the distemper decoration. Some of 
the frieze pieces were landscapes. 

THE technical schools of this country which include drawing 
in their curriculum are doing good service to furniture 
manufacturers and decorators in becoming sources of supply 
to these for draughting and copying, besides developing at times 
good designing genius. The number of designers is necessarily 
limited, some large firms only employing one with the purpose 
of securing a specific and distinct understanding of character to 
their productions and combinations. The designers in such an 
establishment necessarily need a large staff of individuals to 
draught and copy. There are manufacturers of furniture who 
dispense wholly with designers, taking their designs from what- 
ever outside sources offer, provided these are suitable, thus 
affording ample opportunity for original talent to assert itself. 
It is the same also with a number of wall paper manufacturing 
firms and silvermiths and goldsmiths. 



THE glaze put on china ware is not merely ornamental but is 
necessary from the circumstance that it would be otherwise 
too porous for use. The glaze penetrates partially into the 
body of the ware, any fracture showing two glossy borders with 
a lusterless centre. This appearance in addition to the semi- 
translucency of china and its peculiar resonance, distinguishes it 
from stone-china, not unfrequently represented as real china. 
The rich, hard glaze of Chinese, Japanese, Parisian, Dutch and 
Sevres ware is chiefly, if not wholly, of feldspar. The slight 
firing which the glaze of soft china receives prevents its being so 
homogeneous as hard china and it receive- only a mere glazing 
coating on the body. A given limit has to be put on the heat 
employed for glazing, for otherwise china ware would be almost 
as completely vitrified as glass. 



BRONZINGr on wood is effected by a different process from 
that followed on other surfaces. The surface is coated with 
, a composition composed of Prussian blue, yellow raw um- 

ber, lampblack in such proportions as may secure the color de- 
sired, except that the pipe-clay is desired to be one half more 
than any other ingredient; these when reduced to a powdered 
state are put into a vessel three- fourths full of gum water, not 
sp strong as what is called a clean size. The wood having been 
previously cleaned is coated with a mixture of clean size and 
lampblack, and the above mixture is then laid on by a brush or 
■ pencil twice successively, afterwards the bronze powier is to be 
burnished, the parts being renewed which are injured by this 
operation. Next the work must be coated with a thin lather of 
Castile soap, which will take off the glare of the burnishing, and 
afterwards be carefully rubbed with a woolen cloth. 



IN mouldings to be water-gilded, in which the gold cannot be 
made to enter, the closest substitute for such parts is obtain- 
ed by warming white and clear parchment size of moderate 
strength and mixing it with powdered yellow ochre ; the solution 
is left to rest, and after a while the clear portion is decanted, 
yielding a fine yellow color, which, when placed in recesses, is 
not readily distinguishable from gold, the effect on the sight of 
its glossy surface being influenced by the glamor of the gold in 
the foreground. The composition serves also as a mordant for 
the gold size. 



IT is noticeable how nations who have attained high excellence 
in some one branch of decorative art will fail in another- 
showing that the power of design is not by chance, but the 
natural result of long continued and patient labor under favor- 
ing conditions. Thus Russia produces beautiful forms of earth, 
en ware, and the colors introduced in clay are refined and chaste, 
with hard and brilliant glaze ; but glass and plate, and furniture 
are deficient in beauty of form, except when the designs of other 
nations are copied, and their ornaments, wanting in grace, are 
coarse in execution. 



MECHANICAL ingenuity and chemical science have arrested 
the injury to health that formerly attended the practice 
of many decorative arts. In electro plating, the prejudi- 
cial operation of gilding with amalgam of gold has almost been 
abandoned. The superseding of quicksilver by platinum, in mir- 
rors, has banished diseases of a very distressing character arising 
from the handling of mercury. It is to be wished that the inju- 
rious influences that arise from the use of prepared pigments 
could be avoided ; but so far, they appear to be of too subtle a 
character for complete counteraction. In the grinding of paints, 
however, very considerable progress has been made ; pulveriza- 
tion and sifting being carried on without the escape of an im- 
palpable dust into the surrounding air. 



THE working of the scheme of the Cincinnati furniture man- 
ufacturers to open an exposition hall in which their lead- 
ing makes and styles will be displayed will be regarded 
with interest, the object being to afford facilities to distant 
furniture dealers, who will thus be spared the wearisome business 
of going around to the widely scattered factories. These will be 
afforded, too, better means of judgment. The main anticipation 
is that dealers, unwilling to spare the time and undergo incon- 
venience from the above cause, and consequently wait for 
drummers, will visit such an exposition. The goods will be 
offered for sale exclusively to furniture dealers, who alone are to 
be admitted. The general expenses are to be discharged by a 
prorata assessment on the exhibitors according to the space 
they occupy. 



WHILST the attractive decoration of private dwellings is 
proceeding apace, the interior ornamentation of our 
public buildings; civil and governmental, is greatly 
neglected. The same may be said of corporate structures, such 
as commercial exchanges and libraries. All this is in direct con- 
trast to the practice of European continental countries, where 
their artistic embellishment is regarded among the glories of 
cities and pointed out with pride to visitors. We hope that 
some day, if only for the sake of art, we shall witness a change 
in this respect. The large surfaces of such buildings and their 
character are naturally inspiring of a nobler style of ornamental 
treatment than private dwellings afford, particularly in appro- 
priate pictorial representations symbolic or historic. 



IN the best forms Of color decoration, the decorater works on 
principles illustrated by natural objects rather than imitates 
their individual appearances or comliness, these in the wind- 
ings and wanderings of a clever conventional and sparkling 
naturalism. In the much admired Italian tricento style, we find 
the mixture of conventionalized flowers and foliage, with tracery 
and varied geometrical designs. In the decorative productions 
of Egypt, Greece, and Rom©, it is difficult to find mere imita- 
tions of natural beauty ; at the same time they so managed their 
designs that each part of one design was necessary to the other, 
no part appearing redundant. 



PROBABLY the simplest way of waxing a floor is to apply a 
mixture of wax and turpentine. The pores will be filled 
up and a surface given which only needs rubbing with a 
linen cloth forming the exterior of a woolen roll to secure the 
desired lustre. Any accidental marks may be readily effaced by 
going over them with this rubber slightly warmed, or if this is 
not effective, by renewing the composition. One advantage in 
waxing, in addition to sightly appearance, is that the pores of 
wood being filled up no dust can lodge in them. A few rugs, 
without carpet, will often suffice for a moderately sized room, the 
floor of which is thus treated. 



MUCH fresh thought appears to be infused into side boards 
by furniture designers. In this line old set types used to 
be adhered to, lest they should be thought eccentric. The 
first great innovation was when the taste for bric-a-brac necessi- 
tated the introduction of numerous shelves and cupboard-like 
recesses sometimes supported by carved brackets, to receive 
these fashionable earthenwares. Now we have another style of 
treatment in which the back rising above the main shelf is com- 
paratively plain and unencumbered, whilst in details appear 
some of the charming delicacies of the Renaissance Italian style 
with studious avoidance of confused effects. 



PLASTER OF PARIS casts may be beautifully varnished by 
means of the following composition : Of white soap and 
white wax, take each half an ounce ; of water, two pints, 
and boil them together for a short time. It is to be applied 
cold with a soft brush. It does not sink in ; it readily dries; and 
its effect may be heightened by lightly rubbing it with a piece 
of silk. 
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